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“Almost every central issue 
that enters into the current 
incipient ecumenical conver- 
sation is dealt with in this 
volume. The authors are dis- 
tinguished. And their thought 
is presented with all serious- 
ness, with forthright frankness, 
with attention to the niceties 
of contemporary scholarship.” 

—JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 


“Here is an example of the 
kind of dialogue that should 
occur between Christians: 
scholarly, courteous, con- 
cerned and generous,” 

- EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
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CHRISTIANITY 


and Crisis 


A Christian Journal of Opinion 


THE ROAD TO UNITY 


T IS FITTING that an extended discussion of 

Christian unity should coincide with Reforma- 
tion Sunday. To those who look upon the Refor- 
mation as a divisive element in Christian history, 
the concerns of this issue will show that Protestant 
Christians, aware of a history of disunity, are 
seeking to make amends. 

But this is by no means the only way to un- 
derstand either the Reformation or the current 
concern with Christian unity. For, as John T. 
McNeill brilliantly argued years ago in Unitive 
Protestantism, the Protestant impulse is not di- 
visive but unitive, and this means that our con- 
cern with unity is a fulfillment and not a re- 
versal of the Reformation. That the Reformation 
had the unhappy effect of separating Christians 
cannot be denied. That this is the inevitable 
consequence of reformation is denied by events 
since the great succession of ecumenical confer- 
ences began at Edinburgh in 1910. The next step 
will be the New Delhi Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches convening in November. 

Where Protestant ecumenism will go from here 
is not yet apparent. Perhaps New Delhi will sug- 
gest a course. In any case, certain persistent prob- 
lems will still require examination: Are ecumen- 
ism and denominationalism necessarily destructive 
of one another? Can ways be found to_ break 
the deadlock in which Christians unchurch their 
fellow Christians for holding “defective’’ views of 
ministry and sacrament? Can Christians, meeting 
in solemn world assembly, speak a word to the 
Church and the world that will demonstrate the 
relevance of the Gospel to these crucial times? 
Can an understanding of “Christian unity” be 
found that will unite rather than divide those 
who share dismay over the present disruptions but 
are unable to agree on how these disruptions 
should be overcome? 

There are other matters about which Christians 
on the road to unity should be able to say some 
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things that Christians going their separate ways 
cannot. Unless the churches together can speak— 
even more, demonstrate in their corporate exist- 
ence—the clarity of Christian conviction on race, 
they will forfeit their right to speak on other 
issues. Since Christendom transcends 
aries, its voice and action must transcend the dis- 
tortions of the Gospel that its segments, by them- 
selves, perpetuate. Another area where a vo:ce is 
needed relates to nuclear war. We must not ex- 
pect the World Council or any of its commissions 
to come up with a formula. But we must hope 
that Christians, who transcend the very boundaries 
that make nuclear war such a terrible threat, may 
be given the wisdom, grace and humility to re- 
store sanity into man’s dealings with man. 

One result of the Reformation was the ap- 
parently permanent rupture between Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism. Many, perhaps most, 
Protestants are still inclined to say, “Good rid- 
dance.” 


all bound- 


Yet it is no longer possible, if it ever 
was, to rest content at this point. The resurgence 
of Roman Catholic ecumenical interest is a new 
fact that can no longer be discounted by Prot- 
estants, no matter how unlikely rapprochement 
may appear. To think only of Protestantism and 
Orthodoxy when ecumenicity is discussed is to be 
unjustifiably parochial. We may not be clear on 
the import of this new fact, but we must increas- 
ingly take it into account. 

The road that Protestantism has walked since 
Edinburgh has been the road to unity. That Prot- 
estants are on this road together does not mean 
uniformity of opinion, as a glance at the articles 
in this issue will indicate. The road is rocky and 
must be walked in faith, for it doth not yet ap- 
pear exactly where the road is leading. But those 
who walk it, in spite of obstacles, intend to keep 
walking and not turn back. That the road is 
rocky may, indeed, be simply because the road 
is built upon a rock. R. M. B. 
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Absence of Love and Dominance by Proud Prejudice Perpetuate Divisions 


Reflections on the Divisions of Christians 


N ROME this summer, where I stopped en route 

to India, it was my privilege to take part in 
some astonishingly open and candid discussions 
with Roman Catholic theologians on questions of 
unity. Coming from various countries and spend- 
ing their time in the Vatican on matters affecting 
Christian unity, their interest in Protestantism and 
Orthodoxy and the whole ecumenical movement 
is deeply sincere. I found hardly a trace of that 
proselytizing attitude that we Protestants have al- 
ways expected Roman Catholics to hold. On the 
contrary, it was precisely the chief figure in the 
preparations for the coming Vatican Council, the 
noted biblical scholar, Cardinal Bea, who in a 
long, friendly interview showed the most genuine 
concern for the unity of Christians in the truth 
of the one Gospel. 

A few days later in Egypt, where the Church's 
past history is glorious and its future precarious, 
there was painful awareness of the debilitating 
effect of ancient unreconciled divisions among the 
Coptic, Armenian, Greek and Roman churches, 
as well as the more recent Evangelicals. And it 
was, furthermore, disquieting to note that Islam, 
without any explicit theology of unity, presents 
in Egypt and the Arab nations a united appear- 
ance with a truly uniting effect; whereas Chris- 
tianity, with its essential doctrine of the one 
Church of Christ, is scarcely expected anymore 
to be other than an arena of fragmentation and 
inner dissension. 

As I continued toward India, thoughts on unity 
and mission were evoked by daily experiences on 
the ship. The majority of the passengers were 
citizens of either India or Pakistan, and very 
few were Christians. Most noticeable among the 
Christians on board were British missionaries of 
Pentecostal or fundamentalist persuasion. And 
though they are fine persons, it is sad to think 
that their ministrations in India, however com- 
mendable, will hardly contribute to the upbuild- 
ing of the Church’s oneness in Jesus Christ. For 
they bring with them, not only institutional ap- 
paratus of Western denominations, which is bad 
enough, but the constricted perspective from which 


DR. NELSON, former Dean of the Vanderbilt University Divinity 


School, is traveling and teaching in India this year. 
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Christianity is judged authentic or not according 
to their own pietistic dogmatism. 


These considerations are not irrelevant to the 
situation of churches in America. Despite the 
distinctive features of American Christianity, the 
questions that need to be posed with respect to 
the divisions of the churches and of Christians 
are universally applicable. 


A Weakened Christian Witness 


(1) The first question is: Of what truth or value 
is the kind of Christian faith that seems utterly 
incapable of effecting reconciliation and peace 
among its members? 


One is not vulnerable to the charge of naivété 
or utopianism when he feels despondent over the 
fact that those to whom the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion has been given are themselves rendered im- 
potent by dissension and perpetuated estrangement. 
Here we think of those denominational bodies that 
persist in open hostility and accusation against 
other Christian churches. Fortunately they are a 
diminishing minority today, and there are signs 
that the rancorous attitude of some of them is 
becoming more mellow. But we think also of 
those numerous groupings of Christians who con- 
done or implement conflict with other Christians 
without giving a moment’s thought to the mean- 
ing of Jesus Christ’s reconciling love or to the 
plain charge of the New Testament to live at 
peace with all men and especially those of the 
household of faith. 


No doubt Governor John Patterson thought him- 
self sincere in declaring that all the folks of 
Alabama are God-fearing people. But the masses 
of non-Christian people throughout the world who 
have read full accounts of the riots in Montgomery 
were not oblivious to the fact that the young bus- 
riders took their journey because of stated Chris- 
tion conviction and were beaten and jailed by men 
who likewise bore the name of Christ. The in- 
transigence of American segregationists and the 
craven silence of many church leaders in the midst 
of the current racial struggle are frightful detrac- 
tions from the already weakened Christian witness 
in the rest of the world. 





Despite my belief in the urgency of mission on 
behalf of the Gospel, it is with a sense of dismay 
that I anticipate the accusing question that Hindus 
and Muslims will raise with respect to racial seg- 
regation in reputedly Christian societies and other 
obvious divisions and factions within and among 
the churches. And if these persons in Asia or else- 
where are prevented from believing Christ because 
of church divisions, or if they declare that they 
cannot take seriously a religion whose adherents 
are so much at odds with its claims and promises, 
I will readily but sadly understand their judgment. 


The Strength of Wholeness 


(2) How can any one denomination interpret 
the Gospel or exemplify the new life in Christ 
in a manner more distinctly adequate than the 
potential manner of the Church in tts wholeness 
and unity? 

This question arouses our speculation because 
we have known the Church only in its denomina- 
tional 


total ecumenical 


experience of the past five decades has taught us 


forms. Nevertheless the 
that we cannot expect to find the wholeness or 
catholicity of the faith in any one confessional 
tradition or denomination. This does not mean 
that we disparage the diverse traditions, their 
early prophets and distinctive teachings. On the 
contrary, it is well known that the Greek and 
Latin fathers, the 16th century Reformers, and 
the more recent Protestants of stature have never 
before enjoyed such intensive study and popularity. 
But it is just the fact that these are studied in 
relation to each other and in an ecumenical 
perspective that shows how partial and truncated 
must be the Christian faith as held and taught 
by any one denomination. 

Already in most of the seminaries it is generally 
accepted that we are all heirs not only of the 
Holy Scriptures but also of the living tradition 
of Irenaeus, Athanasius, Augustine, Leo, Thomas, 
Luther, Calvin, Hooker, Wesley and dozens of 
others. These great theologians who have fashioned 
the faith are not all in agreement, nor are their 
teachings necessarily complementary to one an- 
other’s. The time is past when any one of them 
may be regarded as the fully competent doctor 
of the faith, pace in particular the Thomists, 
Lutherans and Calvinists. 

We have simply discovered in recent years that 
the Gospel and the Church are too broad and 
deep to be encompassed by any one man or con- 
fession or denomination. And already there has 
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been so much theological interpenetration that 
it is simply untrue to employ the old familiar 
clichés that the Presbyterians know best the sov- 
ereignty and order of God, the Lutherans are 
justified by faith alone, the Methodists enjoy 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit, and the Anglicans 
worship God as he likes best. 

Defenders of existing patterns of denomina- 
tionalism have a weak case if they endeavor to 
make it rest upon the theological wholeness of 
any one tradition. On the contrary, theological 
movements in our day are patently demonstrat- 
ing the obsolescence of denominations. The world 
waits for the appearing of churches that are 
sufficiently united to teach and confess the full- 
ness of faith that many theologians and their stu- 
dents have already embraced. 


Community of Faith 

(3) In the increasingly impersonal society of 
mankind, how can the community of Christians 
become an immediately perceptible reality? 

Divisions of denomination, nationality, class and 
color destroy the quality of personal communion 
that is inherent in the Christian faith. We may 
rightly reject the notion that Christians should 
be clannish, as a literally peculiar people with- 
drawn from men and women. Full involvement 
in the affairs of all kinds of people is, with some 
exceptions, a more fitting manner of Christian 
living than the voluntary confinement of oneself 
in the pietistic nunnery that some churches tend 
to be. Nevertheless there is a commonality among 
Christians, a genuine kotnonia of shared life in 
the Spirit, that is both distinctive and indispens- 
able. 

The community is most evidently experienced 
in worship. In corporate worship the oneness of 
believers is not dependent upon their knowledge 
of one another’s lives nor even upon their mutual 
friendliness but rather in their sharing of the most 
intimate reality of life, which is the adoration of 
God. Therefore it is the more deplorable that 
both community and the act of worship itself 
are crippled by present divisions over the manner 
and meaning and place of worship. 

There are many sides of this problem, but one 
is presented by a recent observation in Rome. A 
Protestant tourist in the Eternal City has justi- 
fiable reservations about the Roman Catholic 
theory and practice of worship. But he cannot 
avoid noticing that in virtually every church 
he visits, guidebook and camera in hand, he 
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sees ordinary folk kneeling in prayer. If he feels 
reluctant to kneel with them, it may be that he 
will reflect upon the fact that he has never been 
accustomed to worship in a church building other 
than one of his own denomination or one like 
it. Because of this conditioning to ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness, he is deprived of the joy of entering 





into the community of Christians wherever he 
finds them at prayer. 

Being so accustomed, as we are in America, 
to the heterogeneity of denominations and the 
vapid Volksreligion of many Christians, we no 
longer expect to find nor cherish the brother- 
hood of faith. We tend to find our bonds of 
friendship not in Christ but in common social 
or occupational interests. This is a troublesome 
matter that needs to be pondered. On the ship 
from New York, it was quite evident that the 
Rotarians were more diligent in attending a 
called meeting than the Christians were in gather- 
ing even for Sunday morning worship. Our care- 
less attitude toward the Church and fellow mem- 
bers in Christ has been such that membership is 
seldom regarded as relevant to human community. 

In strong contrast was my experience of meeting 
a “secret Christian” in Cairo. He is one of the 
hundreds there and elsewhere who find it both 
domestically explosive and politically dangerous 
at this time to give up nominal adherence to 
Islam by accepting public baptism into Christ. 
Yet he believes in Christ deeply and secretly. 
When he learned my identity, he dropped his voice 
to a whisper, declared his faith and squeezed my 
hand with a distinctive grip. There was no doubt 
of his joy in meeting another Christian. Of course, 
his situation is unusual and dramatic. But is 
there any reason why such a bond should not be 
felt among all Christians? 
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It has been said that the reason Englishmen al- 
ways discuss the weather is to give them a chance 
to hear each other’s accent and thus determine 
whether continued conversation is worthwhile. 
Similarly, Christians are inclined to withhold 
community until they have decided to accept an- 
other’s nationality, denomination, theological per- 
suasion or social class. 

I believe that most, not all, of the movements 
towards forms of closer ecclesiastical unity are to 
be encouraged. Unless they be accompanied by a 
renewal of personal community based upon living 
faith, however, they will be of limited value. This 
renewal must involve two things. It must first 
be the opening of our hearts to the love of God 
as known in Jesus Christ to the extent that the 
other person is always seen as the object of respect 
and compassion. Secondly, it must involve the 
deliberate and persistent suppressing of those 
prejudices against others that have no root in 
the Gospel but are the fleurs de mal of ephemeral 
cultures and their transient mores. For it is the 
absence of genuine love and the dominance by 
proud prejudice that are more to be blamed for 
the perpetuation of divisions in the Church than 
all the familiar barriers of ministry, doctrine and 
liturgy. 

When I asked an Indonesian Christian what 
the main point of difference was between the 
Bataks and the Methodists of Sumatra, he replied 
that the Bataks smoke much and the Methodists 
not at all. Such a reply usually evokes an amused 
and tolerant smile. But it is no matter for amuse- 
ment when one compounds with this example 
the ways in which Christians keep the Body of 
Christ in a broken estate because of their un- 
bending prejudices against fermented beverages, 
nicotine, clerical collars, ordained women, songs 
of salvation or dark skin. Whenever Christian 
solidarity is made to depend upon unanimity 
regarding these matters of marginal theological 
importance, as it often is, then the freedom offered 
us by Christ has been exchanged for servility to 
idols. Not only are these prejudices destructive 
of the unity of Christians, but it is most dubious 
that the human majority, which is not Christian, 
has the slightest interest in or need for a faith 
that is so encumbered. 


A Call to Action 


(4) Will the churches of America find the will 
and the wisdom to manifest the unity that is 
now historically possible? 





It is just as fatuous to expect perfection of 
unity and community among all Christians at 
any time as it is faithless to despair of any escape 
from our present state of dividedness. Therefore, 
if the churches are to learn the ways of recon- 
ciliation in society, and if they are to grasp and 
express a more proximate wholeness of the faith, 
and if they are to discover the patterns of com- 
munity life that transcend and overcome base- 
less prejudice, they will act now upon methods 
and plans already known to them. It is not as 
though we are ignorant of what to do or how 
to move. Bold schemes and practical suggestions 
for the merger of denominations, for agreement 
on intercommunion, for collaboration in councils 
of churches for service and witness, and for the 
inner renewal of worship and comunity life are 
well known in our day. What is lacking is the 
incentive, the impetus, the will of responsible 
Christians to appropriate these means. 


Some may fear the impairment or loss of cer- 
tain institutional interests; but in such loss they 
might discern at last the ineffectiveness and need- 
lessness of them. 

Others may fear, without actually admitting 
it, that their personal prestige and position in 
the denominational structures may be modified 
in the direction of humility. But if this happens, 
they might perceive that such change is not at 
variance with the life and teaching of the Lord 
of the Church. 

And those who think that the reduction of 
denominational competition for new members 
and for public esteem may render the churches 
less effectual as instruments of the Gospel might 
well discover, as others have, that the experi- 
ence of a new dimension of church unity en- 
courages both seriousness about the faith and 
the zeal for extending it among men and women 
who do not know Jesus Christ. 


Church Politics Must Serve The Movement Toward Unity 
Christian Unity and Church Politics 


Though everybody nowadays seems to know the 
x-y-z of everything, nobody knows the a-b-c of 
anything. GrorGE BERNARD SHAW 


HE YEAR 1960-61 marks the fiftieth anni- 
hes of the establishment of the ecumenical 
movement in permanent ecclesiastical institutions. 
It also marks a significant turning point in the 
movement in two other respects: the adoption of 
a new definition of church unity by the World 
Council of Churches’ Commission on Faith and 
Order at St. Andrews, Scotland in the summer of 
1960 [this definition is printed on page 188, col. 2]; 
and the breaking of ground this year for the Coun- 
cil’s new headquarters in Geneva. The implications 
of these actions may not be immediately evident, 
however, and may require further reflection. 


Offhand one might say that the two events have 
this in common: though in quite different ways, 
they both represent the problem of ecumenical 
institutionalization. That is, they reflect the neces- 
sity for church unity to be embodied, to be in- 
carnated in particular forms and orders. I could 


MR. BRIDSTON is Director of the Lilly Endowment Study of Pre- 
Seminary Education. He was previously Secretary of the Commission 
on Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches. 
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be distracted into some somber Parkinsonian rumi- 
nations about the new headquarters and the 
dangers of mushrooming ecumenical bureaucracy, 
but it would be entirely irrelevant to the prob- 
lems of church unity that we face at the present 
time. However, it is my more pleasant task to 
consider the significance of the St. Andrews state- 
ment and try to indicate its meaning for the move- 
ment of unity in our day. 

One of the Indian theologians called the St. 
Andrews definition “the ecumenical equivalent 
of the Lambeth quadrilateral.” That may be 
an exaggerated claim. Nevertheless, it does sug- 
gest what the statement is all about. It is an 
attempt to reach a provisional ecumenical con- 
sensus on the nature of the unity we seek. One 
might think of it as a rough sketch of the 
lineaments of church unity that the representa- 
tives of the churches are able to agree upon 
after fifty years of ecumenical theological explora- 
tion and investigation. 

Like all pioneering efforts, it is incomplete and 
it may prove as time goes on to have been un- 
balanced in certain ways. Furthermore, the com- 
mission admitted that even on the points of 
agreement there were profound differences of 
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interpretation. Yet it remains an impressive testi- 
mony to how far the churches have moved 
together in their thinking about what are the 
indispensible elements of that unity which can 
be legitimately called churchly. The particular 
word “churchly” was eventually dropped from 
the statement because it seemed to raise more 
questions than it answered, but it was originally 
intended to underline the fact that the ecu- 
menical movement is ultimately concerned not 
just with Christian unity in a vague and gen- 
eral way but also with the concrete, organic, 
visible, sacramental unity of the Church in each 
place. 


Inextricably Intertwined 


This strong emphasis on visibility and locality 
does not mean that there has been a swing 
from the concentration on matters of faith to 
those of order in the Faith and Order move- 
ment or in the ecumenical movement as a whole. 
Rather it is the realistic recognition that faith 
and order are inextricably intertwined and that 
the a-b-c’s and x-y-z’s of unity cannot be finally 
dissociated. To use one example: the Faith and 
Order Study Commission on Institutionalism has 
abandoned the old terminology of “non-theolo- 
gical factors” in describing their work not be- 
cause they are defensive about the right of 
sociology to be categorized in other than negative 
terms but because their sociological approach to 
the problems of church organization and_ struc- 
ture presupposes the profound theological pre- 
suppositions that lie behind them. Or to put it 
another way: have the ecumenical discusssions up 
to and through the x-y-z’s of faith and order 
over the past half-century led to such substantial 
agreement on traditionally divisive doctrinal issues 
as the nature of the Church that the time has 
come to move on to the a-b-c’s of laying out in 
practical terms the organizational and _ constitu- 
tional implications of those agreements? 

This does not mean, of course, that the classical 
Faith and Order method of theological confer- 
ence, of comparing the ecclessiologies of the dif. 
ferent traditions, of the slow and_ painstaking 
scientific analysis of the roots of division has 
outlived its usefulness. Such academic endeavor 
is still essential on many crucial theological 
questions and is timely in many areas. The new 
Faith and Order program of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, for example, must in many 
cases begin here, especially in places where the 
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churches still live in almost total isolation trom 
one another and are only starting the ecumenical 
dialogue. At the same time, where points of 
consensus have emerged as a result of discussions 
that have gone on over the past years, these 
points have to be recognized and the next steps 
taken of translating these into policies of action. 

An illustration of this is the consultation of 
Lutheran and Reformed theologians in Europe 
which has been held for several years under 
the auspices of the Commission on Faith and 
Order. Their deliberations led to what was, for 
some, the surprising conclusion of 
agreement on the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
This consensus on the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion obviously means that one of the main 
barriers to unity between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed 


substantial 


churches has been removed. 


A Policy Decision 


What are the practical implications? The work 
of the theologians confronts these churches with 
a real policy decision. Either they have to say 
that the measure of agreement achieved 
justifies practical steps toward the realization of 
unity, whether through intercommunion agree- 
ments or actual merger schemes, or they have 
to find new theological reasons for justifying 
their separation. At least they cannot rationalize 
their division on this particular theological ground, 
however may have become _his- 
torically. Analogies may be found in the struggles 
over the episcopate leading toward the Church 
of South India and in the present doctrinal dis- 
cussions between that church and the Lutherans 
in India, in the discussions on baptism between 
the churches negotiating union in North India, 
and in almost every other plan of union now 
under consideration. 


now 


sacrosanct it 


Though ecumenical romantics may cringe at 
the use of the term, it is here that church 
politics is so important in the movement toward 
church unity. In my opinion the greatest ecu- 
menical problem we now face in this field is to 
translate theological unity into institutional unity. 
And that, I believe, is a political problem. We 
may or may not subscribe to Bismarck’s dictum 
that “politics is the art of the possible,” but there 
would probably be few who would deny that 
politics has to do with the formulation of policy 
and putting it into action. In the case of church 
unity this means the realistic appraisal of the prac- 
tical implications of the theoretical principles and 








the translation of them into decisive political acts. 

If politics is an art, its finest expression is not 
doing what seems to be possible but knowing 
what is possible. And that knowledge, certainly 
in church politics, must be that of both faith 
and sight. We may be able to see only darkly 
through the obscure glass of this world’s ambigu- 
ities, but this should not tempt us to close our 
eyes to the possibilities that lie beyond them. 

What possibilities of church unity does the St. 
Andrews definition suggest? First, the church poli- 
tician knows from experience that there are forms 
of church unity that are apparently based on 
less agreement than this definition expresses. 
For instance, there are the state churches estab- 
lished by the historical accidents of geographical 
proximity and the younger churches established 
by arbitrary missionary polity agreements. What- 
ever other value these examples may have, they 
exhibit the viability of a wide variety of forms 
of unity. They also, incidentally, illustrate the 
relativities of these divisions that derive from the 
same or similar origins. 

Second, though the politician recognizes that 
the St. Andrews statement does not cover all the 
classical points of disagreement between the 
churches, he knows that some churches appear to 
incorporate a greater range of diversity of polity 
(as the Lutherans) or doctrine (as the Anglicans) 
within their bounds than they seem willing to 
accept in those who might be their partners in 
union negotiations. He rightly asks: how much 
agreement is necessary to maintain an existing 
unity and how much to realize a new unity? 
and if there is a discrepancy, why? What is really 
possible? 

Third, what agreement is necessary before con- 
summating a union and what disagreements are 
best resolved afterwards within the context of a 
united body? The Church of South India and 
the United Church of Christ in the United States 
postponed certain decisions—in the former on 
polity and in the latter on creedal affirmation— 
until after merger. Is this a possibility that re- 
quires serious consideration in a particular case? 

Fourth, the politician must balance the differ- 
ent organizational alternatives for incorporating 
unity. What institutional form or forms are suf- 
ficiently flexible and cohesive enough to compre- 
hend the wider dimensions of faith and order of a 
newly realized unity? The American Church 
Union, which has very special and partisan views 
on the subject, recently registered its fears about 
a future unity that might “build up a legal 
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constitution more elaborate and a bureaucracy of 
ecclesiastical organization-men more top-heavy than 
Christendom has ever previously known.” Church 
history as well as contemporary organizational 
trends substantiate concern on this score. But 
from the same sources one can find examples 
of organization that maintain unity without nec- 
essarily involving “the top-heavy bureaucracy and 
over-loaded administrative centers to which the 
twentieth century seems even more prone than 
the late Middle Ages.” For example, there is the 
decentralized autocephalous pattern of Orthodoxy 
as compared with the highly-structured apparatus 
of Vatican administration. 


“the silken thread of imagination” 


And so one could go on. As the politicians 
analyze the various possibilities and seek to 
estimate their applicability to the case before 
them, they are playing an indispensible role in 
the movement for church unity. Needless to say, 
some will do their work better than others, just 
as there are good and bad politics in the secular 
sphere. In any case, the theoretical work of 
theologians is of little value unless it is com- 
pleted by the strategic work of the politicians 
in putting it into action. This also requires 
theological acumen and sensitivity. And, as Clause- 
witz said of war, “Often all hangs on the silken 
thread of imagination.” Nowhere is this needed 
more than in the politics of church union. 

Fortunately, we have a striking example of the 
interplay between theological research and church 
politics in the Blake-Pike Proposal now under 
consideration. And it has the additional interest 
of being related to the St. Andrews statement— 
Dr. Eugene C. Blake cited it in his now famous 
San Francisco sermon outlining the plan. 

The great virtue of this proposal lies precisely 
in its political realism. Both in the scope it 
encompasses and the care with which the steps 
forward have been charted it evidences a realistic 
appreciation of the dynamics of church politics, 
and it therefore has that much better chance of 
realization. No one can justifiably hurl the charge 
of utopianism against a plan including a con- 
stellation of churches that have already—admit- 
tedly in the “exotic” environment of India— 
achieved union. It goes without saying that such 
political realism does not exclude the need to 
pray for the God-given vision of the full dimen- 
sions of the unity that is his will for the Church 
and for the healing—and disturbing—ministrations 
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of the Holy Spirit in building up and unifying 
the Body of Christ. The Blake Proposal, at least, 
rests on that faith. This is also part of its po- 
litical realism, for even secular politics that fail 
to recognize the unpredictable “providential’’ fac- 
tors and take them into account would be gen- 
erally suspect as naive and/or doctrinaire. 

To summarize, we have reached a stage in the 
ecumenical movement where the area of agree- 
ment between the churches in the realm of faith 
and order is sufficiently deep and broad to justify 
fuller and richer institutional manifestations of 
the “essential oneness of the Church of Christ” 
that we confess together. But in order to realize 


What is the Ideal Unity of Christ’s Church? 


this ecumenical theological consensus concretely, 
church politics needs to be brought into the 
service of the movement toward unity. Up to now 
there is the suspicion, not without justification, 
that church politics has been exercised largely 
in the maintenance of the status quo of division. 
Our present ecumenical task is to find the ways 
and means of turning its skills to their true 
and proper function of edifying the Church, the 
one Church, wherein “there are varieties of gifts, 
but the same Spirit; and there are varieties of 
service, but the same Lord; and there are varieties 
of working, but it is the same God who inspires 
them all in every one.” 


Conciliar Ecumenicity and Church Union 


Y A STRANGE PARADOX of history, the 
B issue that might be expected to be funda- 
mental to all Christian unity discussions and prior 
to all others has, until quite recently, been almost 
wholly bypassed. It is the question: What is the 
ideal unity of Christ’s Church? What is the nature 
of the unity to be sought? 

To be sure, for great numbers of churchmen, the 
nature of the unity of the Church in its ideal 
realization is not an open question. Christian unity 
means membership within one institution, the 
Church of Christ. Indeed, a major difficulty in 
achieving an ecumenical consensus in the matter 
is precisely the extent to which those who hold 
this conception tend to regard it as axiomatic, 
underestimating when they do not disregard the 
numbers and strength of conviction of fellow 
Christians who reject what seems to them beyond 
question. They assume that, in due time, all Chris- 
tians will “return’’ to the only valid conception 
of the unity of the Church, i.e., their conception. 

This is not the view only of those who come from 
one or another of the “catholic” branches of the 
Church. One of the most brilliant ecumenical the- 
ologians and statesmen, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, 
espouses the same certitude with spirited insistence: 


The unity of the Church is of its essence. 
That unity is a spiritual unity. It is also a 
corporeal unity. . . . The common use of the 
phrase “spiritual unity” to refer to something 
which is understood to be preferable to 
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corporeal unity, something indeed which 
makes corporeal unity unnecessary, is totally 
irreconcilable with the teaching of the New 
Testament. Nothing could more com- 
pletely reverse the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment insistence on the spiritual nature of 
the Church’s unity than to say that it meant 
that visible, corporeal unity was of secondary 
importance. . . . There is one Spirit, and it 
follows that there is one Body. 
The Reunion of the Church, pp. 50-54. 
As Bishop Newbigin argues, this conception of the 
nature of Christian unity grounds itself upon what 
it believes to be unequivocal New Testament teach- 
ing, especially that of St. Paul in his exhortations 
in I Corinthians and Ephesians. This is not the 
place to examine the validity of this interpreta- 
tion. It is sufficient to query whether St. Paul 
ever envisioned a “visible, corporeal unity” of the 
kind that is in the minds of those who look toward 
a single institutional Church of Christ as the ideal 
for the corporate life of his followers on earth. 
The main point is: this conception and the biblical 
interpretation upon which it is based are rejected 
by a large and steadily increasing proportion of 
the most ardent devotees of Christian unity. 
Indeed, there are four principal alternative views 
of the ideal unity of the Church:* 


*“Assembly Document 1” in preparation for the Third 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at New Delhi 
recognizes three “types of Unity” which correspond roughly 
to “b” and “c” and “d” below, although the order of the 
last two is reversed. More important, the Assembly paper's 
third type (“c” below) does not so much as mention the 
expression of this form of Christian unity in conciliar asso- 
ciation which is the main concern of this paper. 





(a) The unity of fellowship. “The unity of the 
Church is a spiritual unity; outward unity of 
organization is not of the essence of the Church; 
true Christians are in fact united already.’ (Bishop 
Newbigin himself rejects this view on page 24 of 
the aforementioned book.) 


(b) The unity of mutual recognition, involving 
a free interchange of memberships and ministers 
and full intercommunion between the several Chris- 
tian churches, however numerous and varied they 
may be. According to this view, the ideal will have 
been achieved when Christians, whether lay or 
clerical, while holding membership in some par- 
ticular branch of the Church, will be universally 
recognized by all Christians of whatever branch 
of the Church on a basis of full equality. 

(c) The unity of association in fellowship and 
cooperative action, involving full mutual recogni- 
tion but not exhausted by mutuality of recognition. 
In this view, many existing councils of churches 
culminating in the World Council are imperfect 
anticipations of the ultimate unity of the Church, 
imperfect mainly in that full mutual recognition 
of the member churches by one another has not 
vet been achieved. 

(d) The unity of complete corporate or organic 
union. This is the “catholic” view already men- 
tioned. 

Within the choice 
lies between the latter two of the four possibilities 
—conciliar association or corporeal union. The case 
for the latter is more fully understood and _ has 
thus far tended to dominate ecumenical discussion. 

Those who find their ideal of Christian unity 
fulfilled in conciliar association rather than visible 
corporeal unity argue mainly along these lines: 


the ecumenical movement, 


(a) Theirs, they contend, is closer to the New 
Testament conception of the Body of Christ— 
“unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


(b) This was, in fact, the nature of the Church's 
unity throughout the early centuries, a unity of 
mutual recognition that found an agency for com- 
mon voice and corporate action through periodic 
church councils. (This is still, both in theory and 
in practice, the ruling conception within Eastern 
Orthodoxy —the association of autocephalous 
churches in ecumenical fellowship and council.) 
The alteration of this primitive and early con- 
ception of the Church’s unity in favor of the 
conception of a single ecclesiastical structure should 
be recognized, it is maintained, as a perversion 
wrought mainly by the Church of Rome and influ- 
enced in no small measure by the parallel devel- 
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opment of the political ideal of one Holy Roman 
Empire. 

(c) This pattern of Christian unity alone can 
adequately provide for the rich varieties in Chris- 
tian experience, worship and organization that 
God has, in fact, brought to birth in the history 
of the Church and which he intends should con- 


tinue to enrich the Universal Church. 


(d) This pattern of Christian unity alone can 
safeguard Christians and their churches against 
the ever-present menace of over-large, too-powerful 
ecclesiastical organization with its unfailing corol- 
lary of overbearing clerical hierarchy. 

Many would maintain that “‘conciliar associa- 
tion” fulfills the ideal of Christian unity defined 
at St. Andrews in August 1960: 

The Committee on Faith and Order under- 
stands that the unity which is both God's 
will and his gift to his Church is one which 
brings all in each place who confess Christ 
Jesus as Lord into a fully committed fellow- 
ship with one another through one baptism 
into him, holding the one apostolic faith, 
teaching the one gospel, breaking the one 
bread, and having a corporate life reaching 
out in witness and service to all; and which 
at the same time unites them with the whole 
Christian fellowship in all places and all ages 
in such wise that ministry and members are 
acknowledged by all and that all can act and 
speak together as occasion requires for the 
tasks to which God calls the Church. 

Again, it is not our purpose to adjudicate be- 
tween these alternative views. It is important to 
recognize that there is an unsettled issue of quite 
major moment. And it is a point of division 
among Christians which grows more rather than 
less acute as the proportion of Christians who 
hold firmly to the “non-catholic” position becomes 
steadily larger. 

It must be recognized that conciliar ecumenicity 
itself, through the official declarations of the World 
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Council and the imitative voices of national and 
local councils of churches, has lent some support 
to the assumption that the ideal unity of Christ’s 
Church is one of organic or corporeal unity. 

No declaration of the World Council has been 
repeated more frequently or more insistently than 
that the World Council is not, cannot be, and 
has no intention of becoming ‘a super-church.”’ 
This was anticipated by the Amsterdam Assembly. 
It was reiterated in fuller exposition at Toronto 
in 1950 in the authoritative document, “The 
Church, the Churches, and the World Council of 
Churches.” As the General Secretary has often 
declared, “The role of the [World] Council is 
merely instrumental. It must decrease in order that 
the Una Sancta may increase.” 

These disclaimers are often extended to the 
declaration that a council of churches not only 
is not “the Church”; it is not “a church.” The 
time has come when the adequacy of this declara- 
tion needs to be scrutinized. 


“The Denominational Presupposition” 


A council of churches is certainly not “the 
church.” But, then, neither is any one of the 
existing ecclesiastical bodies—communions, denomi- 
nations, sects—in the present divided state of the 
Body of Christ. 

Can it be said with equal simplicity and without 
qualification that a council of churches is not “a 
church’”’? 

The assumption behind this disclaimer is that 
the denomination is the Church. This, Dr. Truman 
Douglass has well characterized as the ’’denomina- 
tional presupposition —the uncritical assumption 
that the denomination and its enterprises are 
proper objects of ultimate loyalty.” 

But, 7s the denomination the Church of Christ? 
Is it, in any profound and authentic sense, more 
nearly the Church of Christ than a council of 
churches? The “denominational presupposition” 
rests its claim that the denomination 7s the Church 
of Christ upon one or more of three grounds: 

(1) The denomination has a common history 

and tradition. 

(2) The denomination is united by a common 

body of doctrine or creed. 

(3) The denomination ordains a ministry and 
administers sacraments. 

As to the first, it is obviously true that most of 
the denominations can claim a lengthier history, 
a more hoary tradition than councils of churches. 
And yet, in the larger perspective of Christian 
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history, every one of the denominations is a rela- 
tive late-comer; each was initially a “sect,” a 
“splinter group”; each was and is schismatic from 
the true Church of Christ. Moreover, relative 
antiquity is no guarantee of authenticity. 

As to the second, if there is a single finding that 
stands forth with indisputable clarity from more 
than two decades of ecumenical examination and 
debate regarding the creedal bases of our existing 
denominations, it is that, on the basic issues of 
Christian belief (excepting only the doctrine of the 
Church), there are no determinative differences. 
The Edinburgh Faith and Order Conference of 
1937, summarizing the essential beliefs of Christian 
faith under the caption ‘““The Grace of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” declared: “We agree on the follow- 
ing statement and recognize that there is in con- 
nection with this subject no ground for maintain- 
ing division between Churches.” [author's italics] 
More than that; the major theological divergences 
are within not between denominations. 

As to the third, within the membership of the 
World Council and of many national and _ local 
councils of churches are bodies that do not ordain 
a ministry and do not celebrate sacraments, e.g., 
the Friends and the Salvation Army. 


The Most Basic Question 


Clearly, what is at stake is the most basic ques- 
tion of all: What, where and when is the Church 
of Christ? Let us put that question to the test of 
concrete illustration. 

When the World Council of Churches meets in 
assembly at Amsterdam, Evanston or New Delhi, 
are we at liberty to say that it is less truly and 
fully the Church of Jesus Christ than when the 
bishops of the Anglican communion gather at 
Lambeth or the Lutheran World Federation meets 
in Minneapolis, or the adherents of the Reformed 
tradition assemble in Brazil? 

When members of a dozen or a score or 150 
Christian “churches” partake of the sacrament of 
Holy Communion in ecumenical fellowship, is this 
less fully and truly a celebration of the Supper 
of Jesus Christ than when a number of Christ's 
disciples from one or another of the severed limbs 
of his Church partake of his Body and Blood ac- 
cording to the rites of their denomination? 

For many Christians, these questions are immedi- 
ately and categorically answered in the affirmative. 
But there are others who find themselves com- 
pelled to face these same questions in a different, 
and what they cannot but regard as a more com- 





pelling, perspective: if Jesus Christ were to come 
among us today, would he recognize a Presbyterian, 
Methodist or Anglican “church” as his Church 
and deny that recognition to his followers when 
they meet in common worship as fellow-Christians 
across and despite sectarian divisions? Would 
Christ recognize a church council as less truly his 
Church than one or another structural branch of 
that Church? Does Christ accept as less truly a 
partaking of his Body and Blood the sharing in 
Holy Communion by representatives of many 
Christian churches than the observance of the 
sacrament by members of one particular “church”? 

These are the questions that stand at the heart 
of the confrontation of ecumenism and denomina- 
tionalism. They are questions that are genuinely 
new, without precedent in the previous history of 


Christendom. They are new because they are 
created by a new form of churchly reality, of 
Christian community that has come to birth within 
Christendom in our own time and has been blessed 
by God with amazing growth and strength in these 
latter years. Sometimes spoken of as conciliar ecu- 
menicity, it embraces Christian councils and coun- 
cils of churches, of which the World Council of 
Churches is the climactic and supreme illustration. 
It is doubtful whether there is any other issue 
that is more pregnant for the future of the Church 
of Christ and therefore more clamant upon the 
attention and action of the responsible leaders of 
that Church than precisely the achievement of the 
right relationship between this new form of 
churchly reality, “conciliar association,” and the 
traditional quest for organic church union. 


How Will the WCC Treat Disturbing Social Perplexities? 


Social Issues at New Delhi 


HE World Council of Churches (WCC) em- 
TT bodies to a remarkable extent the responsibility 
of the churches for the social issues of our time. It 
has inherited the tradition of the movement for 
Life and Work which is known especially for its 
two great conferences, at Stockholm in 1925 and 
Oxford in 1937. 

The World Council of Churches came into 
existence when Christians were engaged with the 
problems created by National Socialism and World 
War II. The European churches, which the WCC 
served so well during the early years when it was 
in “the process of formation,” were preoccupied 
with the reconstruction of their countries. The 
churches that had previously been indifferent to 
or critical of the impulse of the “Social Gospel” 
found themselves forced to face political and eco- 
nomic problems, for they had learned from the 
hardest experience that Christians could not be 
indifferent to the effects of political and economic 
institutions on people and on the Church’s own 
life. The earliest meetings held under the auspices 
of the WCC brought together persons who had 
been on opposite sides in the war, and in innumer- 
able ways the WCC was a factor in the reconcilia- 
tion of the nations. These facts indicate the reasons 
for the place of social issues on the WCC agenda. 


DR. BENNETT, Co-chairman of the Editorial Board, has been an 
active participant in the deliberations of the World Council of 
Churches since its inception. 
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If anyone has any doubt about the acceptance 
by the churches of responsibility in relation to 
large scale social and economic and political prob- 
lems, the structure of the first two assemblies of 
the WCC would provide a demonstration of this 
concern. At the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948 there 
were four sections. Two of these were related di- 
rectly to the familiar social issues: international 
affairs, and political and economic problems. The 
reverberations of the discussions at these sections 
have been tremendous. A third section devoted 
to evangelism gave great emphasis to the problems 
of evangelism under the conditions created by 
modern industrial society, and it was never far 
away from the discussion of issues of social justice 
and of the effect of the culture upon persons. The 
beginnings of the East-West conflict were in the 
minds of everyone in the assembly, and they could 
hardly have been better dramatized within the 
context of the Church than by the confrontation 
of John Foster Dulles and Joseph Hromadka. The 
voices of the churches of Asia and Africa were also 
heard as never before in ecumenical circles. They 
reflected always the deep involvement of those 
churches in the problems of political independence 
and of economic development. At Amsterdam no 
one could escape from the Christian’s responsibility 
for the world. 


*Adapted and reprinted, by permission, from the August 
1961 issue of Theology and Life. 
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At the Second Assembly of the World Council 
at Evanston in 1954 there was the same emphasis 
upon social issues. There were six sections. Three 
were devoted directly to international affairs, po- 
litical and economic order, and race. Of the other 
sections, one on the vocation of laymen was also 
deeply concerned about the role of the layman 
in relation to the issues of public life. 

This assembly was held under the shadow of the 
cold war. The precise way in which it spoke about 
communism and the Communist countries was 
given great publicity. This assembly also broke 
new ground on the subject of racial discrimination 
and segregation. It provided for Christians every- 
where clearer and more relevant witness to the 
Christian responsibility for justice and fellowship 
between races than they had had from any other 
source of comparable authority. 


Looking Toward New Delhi 

What are the issues that will face the next as- 
sembly at New Delhi in November 1961? What 
are the prospects of its offering fresh guidance and 
leadership on the social problems that the churches 
faced at Amsterdam and Evanston? On the surface, 
the answer seems to be that the preparation for 
this Assembly and its structure are much less favor- 
able to significant discussion of social issues than 
were its predecessors. Except for the meaningful 
study of areas of rapid social change, there is little 
fresh work on which this assembly can draw that 
has been made widely known to the churches. 
This assembly is to be divided into three sections 
and all social concerns are to be considired in one 
section on “‘Service.’” Here will be considered all 
of the problems of international affairs, of race, 
of economic justice and of political organization, 
together with all of the problems that come within 
the scope of the Division of Inter-church Aid and 
Service to Refugees and the larger social aspects 
of the work of laymen and laywomen. The work of 
four sections at Evanston will be crowded into 
one. 

It is difficult to see how this structure can pro- 
vide the conditions for the proper focusing of 
attention on the kinds of social and political issues 
on which the churches desperately need guidance 
and leadership. Even if this inclusive section should 
be divided into two or three groups for the sake 
of concentration on particular subjects, there is no 
adequate preparation for such work. Also, when 
these many problems are all grouped under the 
heading of “Service” it is too easy for the more 
controversial issues to be subordinated to the more 
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obvious forms of service on which everyone agrees. 
In order to discuss world-wide political and social 
issues there must be great attention to the subject 
matter of the issues themselves. There must be 
understanding of the factors in difficult decisions. 
These factors need to be analyzed and illumined 
in advance. 

There are, however, other aspects of the assem- 
bly that may cause it to break through some of the 
limitations that I have mentioned. First, it is meet- 
ing in Asia. It is difficult to imagine the first 
assembly to meet in Asia to be casual in dealing 
with the overwhelming problems of that continent. 
Second, the Russian Orthodox Church is apply- 
ing for membership, and the presence of the Rus- 
sian churchmen will be one of the most important 
realities at New Delhi. Third, the history of the 
WCC since Evanston in connection with the Dutch 
Reformed Churches in South Africa makes it in- 
evitable that the problem of race will be forever 
present in the mind of the assembly. Fourth, there 
have been preliminary discussions of the dilemmas 
connected with the nuclear arms race and with 
possible nuclear war which must surely be in the 
minds of many of the delegates. Fifth, the study 
of rapid social change. While very little special 
preparation for its discussion at New Delhi has 
been made, it is one of the most important back- 
ground developments in the life of the WCC since 
Evanston, and it, too, will be in the minds of many 
delegates. The significance of New Delhi for the 
prophetic role of the Church on social issues will 
depend a good deal on the way in which provision 
is made to give expression to convictions that are 
sure to boil up within the assembly. It may be 
that in some cases this expression will take the 
form of the initiation of new study and action. 

The assembly may be of great importance for the 
social thinking of the American churches. It is 
likely to reveal to the American delegates with 
great vividness the limitation of the American 
perspective on world affairs at this moment. The 
Cuban episode, blunder that it was, came out of 
a state of mind that is clearly quite different from 
the state of mind in most other countries. This 
state of mind has the following marks: the great 
diffculty in understanding the world-wide social 
revolution because we are now the great status quo 
nation, the tendency to see communism as the 
absolute evil from which we find our direction by 
negation, and our tendency to assume that any 
country that makes Communist noises and experi- 
ments with connections with Communist nations 
must be classified as Comumnist and then, by our 








own self-destructive actions, driven into the Com- 
munist camp. I may seem to exaggerate a bit, but 
these words will not seem exaggerated to many 
who look at us from outside, even to a nation as 
closely bound to us as Canada. 

Since it is impossible to predict what will be 
the chief centers of discussion, I shall deal briefly 
with several of the resources that the WCC will 
bring from its recent history to New Delhi as back- 
ground, 


The Responsible Society 


First, we should be reminded of the conception 
of “The Responsible Society” that was first articu- 
lated at Amsterdam and has been developing wider 
implications ever since. This conception was used 
to gather up various criteria for both political and 
economic life. The Amsterdam report defined it as 
follows: 

A responsible society is one where freedom 
is the freedom of men who acknowledge re- 
sponsibility to justice and public order, and 
where those who hold political authority or 
economic power are responsible for its exer- 
cise to God and the people whose welfare is 
affected by it. 

The definition may seem platitudinous but it 
It provides an 
ecumenical symbol that is more inclusive and yet 
less ambiguous than the symbol of “democracy.” 
Democracy is a word that cannot be used ecu- 
menically without the most careful explanations. 
Its meanings differ in the the non-Communist 
world and in the Communist world. Its connota- 
tions differ to some extent in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries and in those influenced most by the 
French Revolution. 

The concept of the responsible society keeps 
freedom, justice and order in close relations with 
each other. There was some thought before Amster- 
dam of using “free society,” but fortunately this 
idea was dropped. Freedom is precious, but it has 
many forms and when it is separated from justice 
it is corrupted; also, when there is no order it 
cannot exist. Moreover, this definition keeps to- 
gether the responsibility to God and responsibility 
to the people. Christians, as they take part in gov- 
ernment or as they use economic power, are indeed 
responsible to God, but this must not be allowed 
to suggest that the ideal form of society may be 
a theocratic and ecclesiastical rule by godly men. 
Even our knowledge of God’s will must come in 
part from what we learn from the people about 
how institutions or any use of power affects them. 


does several important things. 
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This idea of the responsible society has been 
filled out in both political and economic terms. 
It was defined at Evanston in terms of more spe- 
cific criteria involving the rights of persons and 
families and non-political communities as against 
the state. It should be said also that the Church 
Commission on International Affairs quite inde- 
pendently has devoted itself to defining human 
rights and especially the basis and forms of re- 
ligious liberty in ways that are wholly consistent 
with the conception of the responsible society as 
elaborated at Amsterdam and Evanston. A still 
different study of religious liberty in the context 
of Roman Catholicism has also been carried on 
by another agency which has published a _ pre- 
liminary report. 


There has always been great interest in ecu- 
menical studies on the economic institutions as 
well as on the political forms. There has been a 
tendency to avoid the identification of Christianity 
or the Church with the stereotyped economic sys- 
tems. At Amsterdam, capitalism was condemned 
not absolutely but for tendencies toward inequality 
and toward mass unemployment to which it has 
generally given rise. At Evanston the word “capi- 
talism” was never used, not because that assembly 
was more conservative than Amsterdam but be- 
cause it was realized that capitalism is a very 
ambiguous word and that, in practice, capitalistic 
institutions are very fluid and capable of being 
combined with many elements of socialism. Evan- 
ston marked an attempt to escape from the ide- 
ological conflict; it opened the way to a favor- 
able attitude toward a pragmatic effort to relate 
justice and freedom in a mixed economy instead 
of being controlled by the stereotypes of capital- 
ism and socialism. 


The Study of Rapid Social Change 


A second resource that we have as we approach 
New Delhi is the study of the areas of “rapid 
social change.” This phrase was really a euphem- 
ism for areas that are often called “underdevel- 
oped” and need technological and economic de- 
velopment. The study was conducted under the 
leadership of Dr. Egbert de Vries of Holland, an 
extraordinarily able Christian layman who is an 
expert on the economic problems of Asia, and the 
Rev. Paul R. Abrecht, who for more than a decade 
has given most creative leadership to the World 
Council’s department on the Church and Society. 
The results of this study will be made available 








in 


1 | in two volumes to be published before the as- 





. sembly. 

More important than the study, however, has 

d been the process that has enlisted the churches 

t of Asia, Africa and Latin America. There have 

h been a number of study conferences, and there 

- have been intensive regional studies conducted 

n by experts from each region with the help of the 

- staff from Geneva. I participated in a study con- 

it ference at Thessalonika in Greece in 1959. To : 

‘S me, the unique aspect of that conference was that ° 

lI for the first time the African churches were well 4 

t represented and vocal in a conference outside of “MOU Ra? , 

n Africa. One gained the impression that henceforth ae jhiiepne Se : 

P the problems of the African churches could never = 5 rT 
be neglected by the ecumenical Christian com- U Fé a 

1- munity, and recent events have reinforced this rs ee . 

is impression. _ a = ; 

a This study has stimulated a new phase of the £ < ~ z 

Y discussion of the responsible society. We will now ed =e : 

S- have much better understanding of the conditions cy , pieuae “ea: Ul aul “¢ se 

d under which responsible societies may develop in I+ ThHirsT- 

Ly the new countries that must at the same time le = 

AS establish stable governments and bring about so- 

i- cial and technological revolutions. At other as- 

ly semblies there was real awareness of the problems 

e- of Asia and Africa because there were eloquent 

ry and persistent spokesmen from those continents. 

ic Now we can expect that an assembly meeting in 

1g Asia, and to some extent stimulated by this study, 

n- will shift the emphasis in a radical way from the 

e problems of Europe and America to the problems 

r- of the other continents. Also, it is well to note 

te that while at earlier ecumenical meetings there 

id has been a tendency to add South America to the 

i]- list of continents for the sake of completeness, 


it will now have to be taken seriously! 


The Problem of Race 





A third resource has already been mentioned: S 
ch the development of a consistent Christian view of > 
id the problem of race. The report on Intergroup bd 
m- Relations of the Evanston Assembly broke new 
el- ground and gave the WCC a charter for both 
le- witness and action in relation to the race problem 
he everywhere in the world. The recent interracial 
an conference held in South Africa under WCC 
an auspices is one of many events since Evanston 
he that have demonstrated the meaning of Christian 
de faith and ethics for the current struggle of the 
Id colored races for equal dignity and opportunity. . 
ty. One of the most perplexing realities with which 
le we have to live is that there is no issue on which 
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the churches can speak with greater clarity when 
they speak on a world scale or, in this country, 
on a national scale, and yet there is no issue on 
which the churches regionally and locally are 
more tied to local prejudice and custom. The 
larger units of the Church that can speak clearly 
need to do everything possible to support those 
who, under the most difficult conditions, are try- 
ing to make a Christian witness. This the WCC 
has sought to do, and the price has been the 
withdrawal of several branches of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in South Africa. But ways must 
be found to preserve relationships with these 
churches and with the people of the several races 
who are caught in the midst of such tragic conflicts. 


The Cold War and the Arms Race 


A fourth resource is the record of the Church 
Commission on International Affairs (CCIA) and 
of the WCC in general in preserving a perspective 
on the cold war and the arms race that transcends 
that of either side. The Church Commission on 
International Affairs has been criticized as being 
too completely Western and, in its staff, too Anglo- 
Saxon, but at least what its representatives have 
said to the American churches have been prophetic 
words on many of the current issues. The WCC 
has been ahead of the American churches in its 
emphasis on the harmful consequences of nuclear 
tests. It has continued to press for negotiations. 
It has kept its own relationships with the churches 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, and the appli- 
cation of the Russian Church for membership is 
one fruit of this activity. A WCC study commis- 
sion has done some exploratory thinking about 
the issues involved in a possible nuclear war, and 
it is to be hoped that WCC thinking on this 
grave matter will stimulate the American churches 
to do more than echo what is thought in gov- 
ernment circles on the ethics of the nuclear di- 
lemma. Our churches have been strangely silent 
for years on the great ethical issues of military 
preparedness and foreign policy. They have quite 
naturally shared the general perplexity on these 
issues, and silence is better than platitudes. But 
I hope that the New Delhi Assembly may say 
things that will force the American churches to 
think new thoughts on the cold war, on foreign 
policy and the nuclear dilemma, that it may help 
our churches to become aware of the American 
ideology in which they tend to be imprisoned. 

We are so accustomed to crises that it means 
little to say that the New Delhi Assembly wil 


be meeting at a time of many crises, of un- 
precedented dangers and, perhaps, unprecedented 
confusions affecting the world as a whole. How- 
ever words may fail to describe the situation, the 
Christian Church has a responsibility to help its 
members to understand this whole complex of 
issues in the light of its faith in God’s purpose 
for human history and to help them in their many 
nations to gain some light on the decisions they 
must make as Christian citizens. 

The World Council of Churches is no super- 
church, but it is more than the sum of its mem- 
bers, more than a great clearing house for the 
affairs of the churches, more than a servant of the 
churches. So far it has been an inspiration to the 
churches; it has given them a new vision of what 
they are intended to be. This has been notably 
true in regard to their social responsibility. It is 
to be hoped that this Third Assembly will rise to 
the occasion and be given new understanding of 
the relation between the Light of the World and 
the world’s most disturbing perplexities. 
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